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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


T is probable that Clauses 39 and 40 of the Education Bill will not 

be reached in Committee for some long time; for now (at the end of 
February) only 14 clauses have been passed, and Mr. Eden has an- 
nounced that the debate is to be resumed, ‘if opportunity offers, after a 
certain interruption’. Still, though the details of Mr. Butler’s policy for 
adult education have not been disclosed, the general lines of future 
administration are clear, and the prospects are not discouraging. Such 
criticism as has already been made is directed towards speeding up and 
enlarging the provision; it was suggested that adult education is not 
being taken seriously enough. Thus it was proposed in various amend- 
ments to appoint an additional Parliamentary Secretary, whose pro- 
vince would be adult education, including the direction of C.E.M.A. 
and the post-war follow-up of Army education; and also to secure 
representation of adult education, among other specific interests such 
as rural and technical education, on the Central Advisory Councils. 
Mr. Butler’s reply was sympathetic: the number of Parliamentary 
Secretaries is legally limited to 21; and as for the Councils ‘it will be the 
intention of the Minister in setting them up to try to represent so far as 
possible not only those whose work is devoted to the world of educa- 
tion but those with whom the world of education wishes to create 
a proper understanding’. That certainly is what the British Institute 
would desire. To Sir George Schuster’s expression of hope that it 
would be possible to have a ‘proper Debate’ on adult education. Mr. 
Butler replied that there would be an opportunity when the appropriate 
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clauses were reached; in the meantime he was ‘reserving some of his 
thunder’ and ‘refraining from fortissimos’ about adult education. But 
he assured members that the Government ‘do not in any way under- 
estimate’ the importance of adult education, nor ‘the development, 
perhaps, of some sort of English counterpart of the foreign Ministry of 
Beaux Arts’. He stated, moreover, that the regulations for adult educa- 
tion are being revised, and that it is ‘not to be lumped together with 
anything else, whatever it may be, in the actual clauses of the Bill 
itself’; it is ‘to have its own compartment’, as indicated in clause 39(c). 
He did not, however, state whether it is his intention to set up a 
separate department of the Ministry—as has been recommended by the 
British Institute. 

At the moment then we must await the elucidation of clauses 39(c) 
and 40(5)—and particularly of the proviso that limits the powers of 
L.E.A.s in respect of further education to their approved scheme. 
But even now there is urgent preparatory work to be done. 
Those L.E.A.s at least whose future status is secure can pave the way 
towards preparing their schemes of further education, particularly by 
strengthening (in some cases, establishing) contact with the universi- 
ties, educational associations, and other bodies mentioned in 40 (5); 
and the voluntary agencies on their side can be clarifying their policy 
and mutual relationships. This remark applies especially to universi- 
ties. “The first essential’, states the Institute’s Plan for Adult Education, 
would appear to be that the universities both individually and collec- 
tively should arrive at some clear definition of their policy in relation 
to adult education’. Immensely valuable as their work has been, they 
have failed to implement the recommendation of the 1919 Recon- 
‘struction Committee that ‘the provision of a liberal education for adult 
students should be regarded as a normal and necessary part of their 
functions’. It is well worth looking at that Report again to realize how 
comparatively little progress has been made in the last 25 years. 

For what is the present position? In some universities extra-mural 
work looms large; in others it is a side issue hardly known to many of 
their members, a piecemeal activity determined often by the accidents 
of history. University teachers have been absorbed too exclusively in 
their own work and feel no responsibility for anything beyond: many 
are strangely ignorant of and unconcerned for education at large. In 
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contrast, the W.E.A., whose primary purpose is adult education, is 
interested in all parts of the field, and has issued valuable pamphlets on 
education at all stages. Thus lack of interest is one obstacle in the way 
of a common policy; another is the necessity that universities should be 
independent and autonomous. But this need not im ply that each should 
live as it likes, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘giving laws to wife and child like 
the Cyclops’. The contribution of each must be different; but that is 
no reason why there should not be an official statement of some broad 
policy common to them all, and of their potential “value to their 
neighbourhood. 

But any discussion of university functions raises problems that can- 
not be pursued here. A sense of proportion must be preserved, and that 
is not easy to maintain. There is no agreement even about the priority 
of a university’s two primary concerns, academic teaching and re- 
search: who is right, Newman or Flexner—or more recently Bruce 
Truscot? At any rate, extra-mural work cannot claim to stand higher 
than third in the list of functions; and it must never be allowed to inter- 
fere with or impede the first two, which comprise the work that 
universities alone can do. Hence, if such work is ever to become a 
‘normal and necessary’ function of universities, it is certain that they 
must have resources which will make adequate staffing possible. If, as 
is desirable, there is to be greater interchange between intra- and 
extra-mural teachers, the duties of both must be lightened. That surely 
is an obvious point on which all could agree. It will be less easy to de- 
limit the frontiers of university, other voluntary, and L.E.A. provi- 
sion, and indeed any attempt at too rigid a division would be unwise. 
But the universities could undertake an increased share of the more 
academic classes, and could give advice on other types. This last point 
is important, for there is a danger that the new ‘subjects’ and methods 
that are likely to find a place in adult education of the future may lack 
quality and objectivity; universities should be able to set up the right 
standards. One example may be given. Education is nowadays being 
widely discussed, and parents are anxious for guidance in bringing up 
their children. To meet this demand, and to encourage genuine study 
of these problems, the proposal has been made to one university to run 
courses of two types. The first would deal with the social aspects of 
education, explaining its development, administration, and purpose in 
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this and other countries; it would aim at interesting and informing 
citizens in general. The second would be a course on elementary 
psychology, dealing especially with the early education of children; 
this would be intended primarily for parents, though both courses 
might well appeal to the same people. The suggestion fits. in admirably 
with the view expressed by Col. Guy Chapman in a letter to The Times 
Educational Supplement (Feb. 26, 1944) that were the money now 
spent on various forms of early schooling ‘devoted to the teaching of 
adults with an*eye to their domestic and social needs, we might in a 
generation raise the whole level of civilization in the country’. I hope 
that readers will send in their views on this topic. 


A Beveridge Plan for Adult Education? 


‘Optimates’ 


The Editor would welcome comments or criticisms on the views 
expressed in this article, and undertakes to pass them on to the 
authors of it for their guidance in preparing its sequel 


HE scant attention given to Adult Education in the Butler Bill 

(at the time of writing fast on its way to the Statute Book) is to 
be welcomed, rather than deplored. The Bill, in the few paragraphs 
which it deigns to devote to it, tags adult education on to ‘technical’ 
education, almost as an afterthought. Education, pure and simple, is an 
affair for children and it is given to you in places called ‘schools’. That 
is what the Bill is really about. 

No one will deny, of course, that the Bill performs its task well. 
But adult education fits rather awkwardly into such a context. Shall we 
list it under ‘further’ education—which takes ‘technical’ schools and 
colleges nicely—as something filling in the gap between schooling 
and life? Or shall we leave it outside the schooling business altogether, 
- as something standing on its own feet, and draw up later on a brand 
new Bill on adult education and nothing but adult education? The 
latter would have been the ideal method. But the framers of the present 
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measure have adopted the former course. In the circumstances, they 
could hardly have done otherwise. For the education which the Bill 
proposes to remould and reconstruct is already a system, a national 
organization. The education which is virtually left out of the Bill (or, 
for politeness’ sake, dragged in by its bare heels) is at present only a 
spirit, a national movement. 

That is why we say that the failure of the Bill to handle adequately 
this unsystematized, unorganized phenomenon called ‘adult education’ 
is to be welcomed rather than deplored. It throws directly on the move- 
merit, as a movement—with all its untidiness and loose ends—the onus 
of pulling itself together, restating its aims and objectives, overhauling 
its equipment and personnel, and then, in keeping with the contem- 
porary scene, drafting its own charter of liberties, to be handed up at 
the right moment to the Government as the essential framework of a 
truly Adult Education Bill, which will do ‘for adult education what | 
the present bill does for schooling. 

The important thing is that the actual work of remoulding and re- 
constructing adult education should be done from within—even if fate 
decrees that Government has to approve the blue-prints and provide 
most of the cash. If the movement insists on running itself, instead of 
abdicating in favour of a State-run organization, it will never cease to 
retain the vigour and adaptability of a movement, even when endowed 
with the resources, buildings, and personnel which it so patently de- 
serves. A planned society need not be any the less so by being planned 
from beneath. In fact, only thus can it ensure remaining a society, 
instead of degenerating into a totalitarian machine. If this simple truth 
is borne in mind there need be no misgiving that adult education 
will lose its traditional spontaneity and rich institutional variety at the 
hands of the planners. 

It is in this faith that the joint-authors of this article approach one 
of the most pressing aspects of reconstruction—though admittedly 
one only—namely, the staffing of adult education institutions. 

It is significant that, amidst the not inconsiderable spate of mono- 
graphs and articles which, as far as the present writers have been able to 
observe, have recently appeared over the signatures of recognized 
authorities, and sometimes under the official imprint of well-known 
educational bodies, so little attention has been given to humdrum 
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bread-and-butter problems and so little guidance has been forth- 
coming on how to improve the conditions of service of the tutors and 
other staff, commensurate with the idealized programmes, projects, and 
policies which presumably they will be instrumental in translating into 
reality. For no one will deny that ‘the future of adult education de- 
pends, after the necessary financial provision, most of all on adequate 
and competent staff’.* Doubtless one reason for this shyness 
in talking frankly and constructively about this vital aspect of educa- 
tional rehabilitation lies in the heterogeneous character of the move- 
ment. It is dangerous to generalize; what may be true of one section of 
the movement may be false of another; and nobody wants to paint the 
picture black all over when, in the eyes of those who know the move- 
ment best, the devotion, courage, and selflessness of the staff are the 
high lights of the whole valiant enterprise. But, as a first step, some 
effort must be made to sort out and assess the chief defects which call 
for remedy, if we are ever ‘to bring into being a truly democratic 
system of public education’.t 

All that can be attempted here is to outline in very broad terms a 
few of the most obvious deficiencies in the present recruitment, status, 
and organization of the personnel engaged in those fields of adult 
teaching which have come within the limited experience of the writers. 
Such a sketch cannot be more than a small personal contribution to a 
many-sided debate; but it is to be hoped that more eloquent tongues 
will take up the cause of the tutors and instructors and eventually 
touch the ears of the high ones who launch parliamentary bills and 
pilot them into enactments. In a second article, we propose to gather 
up the rather negative lines of criticism developed in these paragraphs 
and to tie them together into a scheme of positive suggestions for the 
establishment of that nation-wide adult education service, which we — 
believe to be indispensable to a planned democracy. 

To summarize, in the orthodox fashion, the chief obstacles in the 
reformers’ path we can liken them to five giants. Their names are: 
Uncertainty, Casual Labour, Contingent Remuneration, Confusion, 
and Non-Co-operation. Any other set of labels would do, but these help 


* Interim Report of the Committee on Post-War Adult Education (British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education). 1943. 


+ Educational Reconstruction (Boatd of Education), Cmd. 6458, July, 1943. 
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us to come to grips with the problem. A few words must suffice under 
each heading, as these grisly spectres are familiar to tutors and 
administrators alike. . 


UNCERTAINTY 

We place this criticism first because it overshadows the rest. Let us be 
concrete. Except in those rare centres employing full-time tutors (and, 
of course, under the regular University régime, which is excluded from 
our survey) the vast bulk of tutors, instructors, and others engaged in 
the actual teaching of adults are never sure what claim will be made on 
their time and labour or what income they will receive for it until the 
session or, even, term is well advanced. In fact, whether their services 
will be required or totally rejected will depend, in many cases, on a 
range of factors, or mere accidents, over which they themselves have 
no control whatever and against which they normally cannot provide. 
One has even heard of cases where, in a provincial town, let us say, the 
existence or non-existence of a series of badly needed courses for (to 
cite the Board’s Regulations) ‘the liberal education of adults’ has 
depended solely on the predilections or prejudices of one or two 
individuals on the local Council. 

Generally speaking, a higher degree of certainty attaches to classes 
which impinge on the University terrain, at one end, or on the day 
schools at the other. “Tutorials’ under the various joint committees 
are possibly a shade ‘safer’ propositions for the tutor than most other 
types of non-vocational classes, for more care is given to their initia- 
tion; but, even so, the percentage of casualties is sometimes alarming. 
Whilst a reasonable degree of stability attaches, in London at any rate, 
to the teaching of purely vocational subjects for which there is a con- 
stant demand—typewriting, the main languages, and other ‘commer- 
cial’ subjects—at well-established institutes. In exchange, however, for 
this relative security the instructor has to accept a remuneration which 
is miserably low, which is determined by the ‘grade’ accorded to his 
subject, and which is, otherwise, unaffected by either his special 
qualifications or length of service. And, if his particular subject sends 
him journeying to several different districts a week, this extra expendi- 
ture of time and money is his own concern. When cause arises for a 
tutor’s being dropped entirely from a panel, it is to be assumed that 
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the more democratic mood of the voluntary societies, considered as 
employers, would assure fair play and natural justice to the victim; but, 
under present conditions, public authorities need not be so tender, for 
they cannot be compelled (short of possible court or arbitration tri- 
bunal proceedings) to give a reason for peremptorily dismissing an 
instructor and thereby ruining, maybe, his chance of a livelihood. 
Such bodies as the Continuative Teachers’ Association or the Associa- 
tion of Tutors, in Adult Education, may take up his case for him (if he 
has taken the precaution to join one of them); but, paradoxically 
enough, trade unionism is not a strong point with adult educationists. 
Be that as it may, absolute power corrupts: it can have no place in the 
adult education service which we are envisaging. 


CASUAL LABOUR 

This is implicit in all that has been said. As regards ‘evening class’ 
teaching of the vocational and technical kind (from elementary 
language or book-keeping to cookery or ballet dancing), the 
‘clocking-in’ system is a fatally tempting one to adopt. Day school 
teachers and others possessing the basic qualifications can be roped in 
and paid by the hour at the lowest rate the market will stand. You need 
never regard them as a united team of serious educationists: they 
have (in theory) their day-time jobs, and now they are merely earning 
pin-money after hours. Let it be asserted at once that this attitude—a 
survival of the horse-and-buggy period—cannot be made the founda- 
tion of any efficient and expanding educational service. Doubtless, 
around the circumference of adult education, hand-to-mouth methods 
must, perforce, continue for some time to come; but, within the main 
circle, one must look for two things: first, a solid core of full-time 
‘established’ tutors and tutor-organizers centred around the heads and 
administrators (who are, on the whole, already enjoying full ‘estab- 
lishment’ rights) and, secondly, the bulk of the instructors and tutors 
employed under part-time contracts affording the maximum security 
of tenure and an adequate and progressive remuneration. No rule of 
thumb will suffice. Frequently, ‘outside’ experience is a vital element in 
successful teaching (e.g. commercial law, horticulture, current prob- 
lems, or stage-craft). Here tutor or instructor may himself be tempted 
to take the pin-money view of his task, to put in his two or three 
allotted hours weekly, and never to give a thought to what it is all 
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about. In other cases, the interests of both teacher and taught demand 
that the former’s main energies should be devoted to his teaching. 
Here—following, we assume, a probation period—the tutor should be 
accorded professional status, whoever the immediate employing body. 
Again, one can see many advantages in conferring on certain instruc- 
tors at, for example, the larger Senior and Literary Institutes—and the 
same principles applies to the bigger settlements, clubs, and other 
centres under full-time wardens—a semi-permanent status, with a 
supervisory allowance and a reasonably long-term contract, albeit 
part-time, so that they can ‘work up’ one section of the Institute, 
eg. languages or social studies (economics, current affairs, philosophy, 
and kindred courses), and enjoy the rank of, in practice, departmental 


head. 


CONTINGENT REMUNERATION 

Let us grasp the nettle boldly. R. H. Tawney, in his presidential 
address to the W.E.A. Annual Conference on 2nd October, 1943, 
spoke of ‘our long struggle to convert a class-ridden educational 
system, under-staffed, under-housed and perpetually Suffering from 
financial anaemia, into something more worthy of a self-respecting 
democracy’. That is the issue in a nutshell. A ‘self-respecting democ- 
racy’ cannot educate itself on the cheap. Adequate financial provision 
must needs be the foundation of reform. Indeed, a superficial survey 
of adult education today might almost support the assumption that 
only the offspring of plutocrats or gentlefolk of independent means 
could possibly look to it as a career. But, leaving aside this central 
contention as unanswerable, we must pause for a moment on more 
immediate problems. 

If there were space, much could be ventured on the inequity of 
some of the rates of salary, the delay which may intervene between 
work done and payment made, the cumbersome and undignified 
method of claiming, the unprogressive character of most salaries, and 
the entire absence of pension rights, even where the main energies of 
tutor or instructor have been devoted to the movement for many years. 
But, confining our criticism to the basis of payment, much can be said, 
again, for the ‘tutorials’, which are paid for on the basis of the whole 


+ Education: The Task Before Us (W.E.A. Pamphlet, No. 6), 1943. 
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job (if everything goes according to plan) over against the payment- 
by-the-yard method more usually prevailing. Need it be explained that 
a painstaking and successful tutor of several years’ standing may well 
have to spend far more than his scheduled two or four hours per week 
(quite apart from dipping into his own pocket for postages, printing of 
syllabuses, current-literature, and so on) in corresponding with and 
planning out-of-class study for his students, as well as taking part in 
their clubs and societies—a most essential adjunct to any well-run 
centre or institute? Yet, far from being encouraged to put in this un- 
paid overtime, he finds that when things go wrong he is left to 
shoulder the risks almost alone. The grim experience of many thous- 
ands of tutors and instructors some three years back may have been 
exceptional, when the work which the instructor had (in many cases) 
planned and for which he had reserved special evenings, could be can- 
celled by the authorities at a moment's notice with no financial liability 
on their part. But, in normal times, the notoriously frequent failure 
of classes to ‘form’ or their automatic closing, after good work has 
been begun, sglely because an arbitrary figure has not been reached on 
the class register, is a practice which demands careful reconsideration. 
We hesitate to specify actual cases, but we contend that the cause of | 
public education is not served when a class of 16 mere listeners are per- 
mitted to assemble in one room for a ‘popular’ course, while a round 
dozen, or even half a dozen, genuine and eager students cannot be 
allowed, in the room next-door, the services of a competent specialist, 
on the ground that they only bring a responsive quality to his class 
instead of the authorized quantity. 


CONFUSION 
Little need be said under this heading, since it must be apparent from 
the admitted unco-ordinated and empirical growth of the movement (not 
a bad thing in itself) that overlapping and wastage is bound to occur. _ 
To produce order out of chaos would be the main task of the Adult 
Education Bill which we have postulated; but this is a question of 
general policy and falls outside our purview. 

In this connexion, it is a moot point whether the admirably wide 
range of more or less routine ‘evening classes’, provided by the 
L.E.A.s, should not more appropriately be classed, with the Poly- 
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technics and other technical schools, as ‘continuative’ teaching, 
strictly so-called, instead of being lumped with adult education 
proper. Though no hard and fast line can be drawn, the suggestion is 
that their teaching staff might be assimilated as regards qualifications, 
pay, status, and pension rights, as far as practicable (even if most con- 
tinue on a part-time basis) with the normal day-school establishments. 
The advent of Young People’s Colleges, and kindred developments 
under the Butler Bill, would appear to enforce this view that an 
administrative boundary—administrative only, since you cannot 
divide a student into his ‘commercial’ self and his ‘cultural’ self{—might 
be drawn between continuative teaching and adult education. This 
would enable the Literary Institutes (which clearly have a very im- 
portant future in the towns), together with semi-autonomous centres 
like Morley College, Toynbee Hall, and Mary Ward Settlement, and 
comparable centres outside London, to link up with the adult education 
movement as a whole, instead of being suspended in /imbo as at present. 

Finally, two minor defects must be noted in passing. First, the super- 
vision or inspection of grant-earning courses should not be overdone: 
it is a little confusing, for example, for a class to find itself having to 
account, in one way or another, to the Board, the local authority, a 
University committee, the immediately sponsoring body, and, pos- 
sibly, a fifth body which employs the tutor. Secondly, requirements 
of the class register should be appropriate to an adult institution, 
rather than a glorified version of a day-school register. A tutor should 
not be compelled to break off his lecture or the discussion at a stipu- 
lated point of time, so as to record attendances, which might more 
sensibly be left till after the meeting, or during a lull. These may be 
lesser evils, but they are representative of a hang-over from the 
‘schooling’ system which is not wanted in adult education. 


NON-CO-OPERATION 

On the other hand, internal barriers between the component parts of 
the movement must be reduced to a minimum and the no-man’s-lands 
must be populated by new agencies of co-operation. In our recom- 
mendations we shall make one or two submissions on the ‘pooling’ of 
areas or regions—so that weak classes in adjacent districts might 
amalgamate instead of collapsing and tutors might enjoy the benefits 
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of a circuit system. We shall also urge the provision for the staff of all 
adult education bodies, should they desire to have it, of a nation-wide 
professional association which would take care of their bread-and- 
butter interests as, presumably, the British Institute is potentially cap- 
able of becoming the ‘cultural’ forum for discussion and decision on 
the overriding issues of policy? The link should be both a horizontal — 
and a vertical one. The former ideal is indicated in a recent W.E.A. 
report which asserts that the future influence of that organization 
‘depends on the extent to which it develops, in co-operation with the 
Board, the L.E.A.s and Universities, as an equal partner free from 
undue restriction and control’.§ The advent of new machinery in 
A.B.C.A., the N.F.S. Discussion Groups, and other war-time experi- 
ments, which are bound to leave permanent effects, and the prospect 
of People’s Colleges and Citizen Centres,|| all call for this same spirit 
of mutual aid and comfort. While, in the vertical sense, to quote again 
from the British Institute’s Jnterim Report: ‘If it were possible for a 
teacher in one branch of the junior education service to pass over to 
full-time adult education, whether organized by the statutory authority 
or by an approved voluntary body, without loss of professional status 
or of salary and superannuation benefits, it would probably be found 
that not a few teachers after a period in the junior service would find 
themselves attracted to and would be suitable for adult work, either 
for a period, after which they would return to their former service 
with wider experience, or as a permanent career.’ How much more 
so does this principle of freedom of transfer apply as between the 
different, complementary, functional groups within the movement 
itself? 
(to be concluded) 


Industry and Education 
D. R. O. THOMAS 


ERTAIN provisions of the Education Bill will have a very 
marked effect on Industry. Further to the definite decrease in 
the next few years in the figure of entry into industry of young people 


§ Workers’ Education in Great Britain (W.E.A. Pamphlet, No. 2), 1943. 
|| See those two excellent brochures, People’s Colleges and Citi m Centres, pub- 
lished by the Educational Settlements Association, 1943. 
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due to the present decline in the population, the raising of the school- 
leaving age will reduce considerably the number of youths and girls 
employed. Moreover, when employed, the requirements of part-time 
education up to 18 years, on the minimum basis of one day per week 
for 44 weeks in the year, will mean a vast reduction in the working 
hours available to industry of young people. It is clear, therefore, that 
in the organization of the use of human labour in industry the necessity 
of a quite drastic adjustment is soon to be imposed on employers. This 
is a fact to be recognized; though one that employers need not be 
apprehensive about, although it will require some thought and change 
of practice. Indeed, Mr. Kurt Hahn, Headmaster of Gordonstoun 
School, has in recent years emphasized the importance in education of 
‘coercion into experience’-—for we do not always know our own 
capabilities, until forced out of normal inertia and into activity by the 
necessity of overcoming difficulties, unasked for perhaps, but in- 


escapable! 


There is, however, a more positive side to the picture than this. The 
measure of support already given to the Bill, and to the White Paper 
‘Educational Reconstruction’, shows that the nation generally, with 
industry included, recognizes the necessity of raising the standard of 
our education—and in a manner far removed from the poor require- 
ments of the 1870 Act (and subsequently in law unaltered), that every 
child should merely ‘receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic’. And in now defining the duty of the parent of 
every child to be ‘to cause him to receive efficient full-time education 
suitable to his age, ability, and aptitude’, Clause 34 of the present Bill 
sets a standard that, to be effectively obtained, necessitates a national 
provision of means. That is to say, a collective responsibility follows 
logically from the allocation to the individual parent of such a high 
responsibility. 

The expression of such an essential collective responsibility means, 
however, surely more than the statutory provision of schools and 
colleges? What other means are there then of creating positive encour- 
agement, so that statutory organization may operate within a respon- 
sive field, stimulating effort and thought? 

The Bill provides for Governing Bodies and Managers of Schools 
(‘so that the school has a school life and administration does not cramp 
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down and destroy the personality of that life-—to quote the words of 
Mr. Butler), for ‘divisional executives’ subsidiary to the local Education 
Authorities, and for Central Advisory Councils—all means (and 
with the Local Education Committees themselves) if rightly used of 
obtaining for the service of education the goodwill, the experience and 
the thought of a wide range of citizens. But the possibilities do not 
finish there—these are not the total frontiers to effort; and the White 
Paper indicates one field in which responsible co-operation is possible 
and is asked for by the Government: “A much closer collaboration 
between industry and commerce and the education service is essential 
if the country is to develop a national system adequate to the needs of 
the future’. Industry has now indeed a big opportunity. 

One obvious way in which industry can contribute is in the develop- 
ment of technical education. The Institutions of Electrical and Mechan- 
ical Engineers, the Institute of British Foundrymen and the Iron and 
Steel Institute are all bodies that have within the last few months pub- 
lished valuable reports on education in relation to their own technical . 
responsibilities. A report is shortly expected from a committee set up 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research to enquire 
into and recommend upon the training of metallurgists; and the 
Association of Mining Electrical and Mechanical Engineers has re- 
cently published a First Report on ‘Qualifications and Training for 
Mining Engineers’. For training generally for the mining industry, 
regional advisory committees have now been set up under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, representative of employers, 
the Unions and the Local Education Authorities and the Government. 
For the rest of industry, a Committee representative of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union Congress, the Board of 
Education, the Ministry of Labour and National Service and the 
Education Department of the Scottish Office, is engaged at the present 
time on an inquiry into ‘the recruitment and training of juveniles for 
industry’. This comprehensive inquiry will, no doubt, result in im- 
portant recommendations—its undertaking involving the co-opera- 
tion of industry as a-whole (eliciting information from individual 
firms), with the examination of conditions as they now exist and of 
future possibilities and needs. 

There is now no lack of responsible enquiry, therefore, into require- 
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ments in technical education. The Board of Education and the Local 
Education Authorities will in consequence have a fund of authoritative 
recommendations available when it comes to the time for the latter ‘to 
secure provision for their area of adequate facilities for . . . full-time 
and part-time education in technical subjects for persons over com- 
pulsory school age’, as Clause 39 of the Bill requires that they shall do. 

Industry, then, though with a smaller number of young people em- 
ployed, will in the future be receiving much better educated young 
people into employment, and with far better facilities than hitherto 
available for their further technical training. What opportunities, 
therefore, will a lad find to make use of when at 16 he starts his indus- 
trial life? This is where the major part of industry’s responsibility really 
begins. What use is to be made of technical ability—what use of 
general abilities? A comment from the Nuffield College report on 
‘Industry and Education’ is relevant on this point: ‘What should 
interest the industrialist is the productivity of labour in relation to 
earnings, not the earnings as such. . . . The vital factors are the quality 
of the labour and the attitude towards production of the individuals 
who comprise the labour force, at all levels and in all grades’. To which 
may be added a later observation from the same report: ‘It is simply 
untrue that the less skilled work is best done by unintelligent persons.’ 

The present writer has no first-hand knowledge of working condi- 
tions and their technical problems in, for example, production engin- 
eering or light industries involving assembly work. But there is one 
observation that may be made; no industrial psychologist would advo- 
cate too elaborate a break-down of any operation, in order merely to 
procure more speed of production by such division of labour. Mono- 
tony in work and insignificance in any job must be avoided, even at 
the expense of any slightly more ‘efficient’ mechanical method of 
operation. 

In heavy industry, developments in mechanical operation have 
advanced the level of skill required in the work of operatives. Work on 
blast-furnaces and steel-melting furnaces are examples. Mechanical 
feeding operations for furnaces are eliminating the old-time heavy 
labour of shovel and barrow. At the same time, knowledge of metal- 


|. lurgy has advanced so greatly in recent years, in precision and 


amount, that a good furnace worker, or melter, must have a technical 
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knowledge that his predecessors lacked. Precision in quality of output 
is of increasing importance. ‘Physical metallurgy’, involving the study 
of processes of manufacture later than smelting, is also of increasing 
importance, with the variety of steels that are now being produced 
and the corresponding diversities of treatment required in forging, 
rolling, wire-drawing, tube-making, etc. It may be summarily stated 
then that to-day, for the operative in iron and steel making, a technical 
apprenticeship is necessary; whereas formerly brawn was more essen- 
tial than brain. Science is shaping the future. 

But industry’s responsibility in regard to education does not end 
with technical education. 

The place of the individual in industry is a part of his social life. 
The significance of that part in relation to the whole varies, of course, 
according to the individual. A job of considerable responsibility and 
requiring extensive technical knowledge clearly synthesises no small 
amount of feeling and of interests. The individual concerned may, in 
consequence, find a great deal of his satisfaction in life in the work that 
he does in industry. On the other hand, many obviously cannot to so 
great an extent identify themselves with the work they do for their 
wage or salary; and others find themselves at variance altogether with 
the work that circumstances enforce on them. But the essential fact re- 
mains that the association of many individuals together (in hundreds, 
and even in thousands) for a defined purpose of economic production 
does create a significant social group. Hopes and fears, ambitions, 
friendliness and even hate, all find cause for their expression in the ten- 
sions and the opportunities of the day-by-day working of that group. 
“No man thinks or lives alone’, wrote Delisle Burns twenty years ago; 
and the environment of one’s associates at work and the purpose of 
that work are of fundamental importance in the structure of values 
that through experience one comes to hold. That part of experience 
that one gains in industry affects definitely one’s disposition in other 
spheres of relationship. 

The young entrant therefore into industry—the boy or girl of 15 
(16, we hope, in the not distant future)—is looking for experience: and 
the value of the part-time education he is to obtain in the future Young 
People’s Colleges will be affected drastically by the kind of experience 
his working day provides. Is that education to be merely an escape 
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from the burden of unpleasant hours, or an enlightening extension, 
instead, of experience being steadily acquired? 

There is a growing disposition in large industrial undertakings to- 
day to appoint Youth Welfare Supervisors, whose duties are to see 
that all boys and girls employed are properly introduced to their 
work, that the jobs they do are scheduled to give them the most useful 
experience, and that they receive proper guidance and encouragement 
to continue their education. The pioneer work of Mather & Platt Ltd. 
—from so far back as the 1870’s—s now bearing fruit; and the good 
work done by other firms as well, with increasing attention since 1920, 
including the development of Works’ Day Continuation Schools 
(together with the notable Rugby Day Continuation School) has, 
since the wreck of the Fisher Act, kept the flag flying until the incep- 
tion of the present Education Bill. 

Such supervision of the welfare of young people in industry must 
include co-operation with the Technical Colleges, so that workshop 
experience may bear a practical relationship to technical instruction. 
But co-operation may go further than this; as the following experiment 
at one of the works of the United Steel Companies is an attempt to 
show. 

This is at Stocksbridge in the West Riding, where a Day Continua- 
tion School has recently been started for youths of 14 to 16 years of 
age (between ninety and a hundred in all) employed at Samuel Fox & 
Co. The school is administered by the West Riding Education 
Authority and the cost shared by the Authority and the Company. 
The boys attend for a full working day per week and are divided into 
three groups—giving three school days per week. Barely stated, the 
curriculum is the following: English, Geography, History, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, Workshop Training, and Physical Training. 
Workshop Training and General Science take place in the laboratory 
and the workshop at the Stocksbridge Modern School; the other sub- 
jects in a lecture room (newly built and pleasantly decorated) on the 
works’ premises. The gymnasium is the drill hall of the works’ Home 
Guard. The aim of the school is to give the boys a general, not a pre- 
liminary technical education, and to assist them to learn how to learn— 
not to deposit in them so much knowledge. To gain knowledge, one 
must learn not only how to use books but also how to learn from 
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people (perhaps the most important. method of learning throughout 
life). The staff of the school are therefore supplemented by visiting 
- lecturers who increase the range of knowledge and of experience avail- 
able to the boys for questioning. This is where the Company, with its 
large staff, can be of special assistance to the school. For example, re- 
cently an Assistant Departmental Manager (a graduate of Sheffield 
University) who is an expert ‘Pot-hole Climber’, spoke to the boys of 
the geology of the Derbyshire hills, the task of mapping the under- 
ground water-courses, and the technique of climbing underground. 
The talk was illustrated by excellent photographic slides. Similarly, an 
Assistant Engineer who is an accomplished mountaineer is shortly to 
talk to the boys about mountains (also with photographic illustration). 

Geography is learning about one’s environment. The boys are 
taught to read maps and know their countryside; whilst talks such as 
the foregoing by practitioners widen their horizon (both above and 
below ground!). Geography, however, does not limit the range of pos- 
sible subjects; and another member of the Company’s staff, a local 
councillor of many years’ experience, has spoken to the boys about 
the work of the local Urban District Council. This will be followed by 
talks on County Council work and on Parliament (the latter, it is 
hoped, by an M.P.). Other subjects will be aspects of industrial 
organization—Trade Unions, the Ministry of Labour, etc.; and it may 
be added, that the instructor in workshop practice is an Assistant 
Engineer on the staff of the works. The Company is thus able to 
assist in bringing the wider world ‘into the lecture room. The boys also 
see the staff of the works under another guise than that of arbiters of 
their working day! ; 

It is to be hoped that the professional teaching staffs of the future 
Young People’s Colleges will, perhaps in such a manner as the above, 
seek and obtain co-operation in their educational work of men and 
women in various walks of life, who thus can share in some measure 
their experience with the young people learning at the colleges. And 
industry should certainly be a fruitful recruiting ground for such 
unprofessional helpers. 

There are signs that the administration of industry is coming to be 
realized as a matter for fresh thought; that problems in industrial 
administration are a part of sociology. Not only the technique of 
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internal administration, but the problems of relationship with other 
organizations—e.g., the Ministry of Labour and other Government 
departments, the Trade Unions and employers’ organizations: these 
are problems of ‘society in action’, and for any real success thought 
must go deeper than mere empiric adjustment. There is a long way to 
go before all these problems are fully and generally realized. But, for 
example, the work and the growing membership of the Institute of 
Industrial Administration is of some significance in this respect. Indus- 
trial Administration is a subject for study for endorsement of the 
Higher National Certificate in Engineering for associate-membership 
of the I.M.E. It is included also in the curriculum of the Higher 
National Certificate in Commerce. The growing attention given to 
Personnel Management in industry and the development in the idea of 
Works’ Councils and Departmental Production Committees—these are 
further practical advances that have promise. But what should happen 
is a much greater attention given at the Universities to industry—not 
as a subject only for economic studies, but as a field of social studies; 
and citizenship be accordingly recognized not as work in Parliament 
only, or in Local Government and the many fields of voluntary social 
work, but also as the proper hall-mark of industry. There is some 
demand, in fact, already gaining expression that in the future there 
should be opportunities for men of experience in industry to take 
post-graduate studies at the Universities and the higher Technical 
Colleges in the more complex problems of industry and its organiza- 
tion. This would be a very important phase of adult education: a 
reciprocal flow of experience between industry and the seats of higher 
learning, with—in Sir Richard Livingstone’s phrase—a resulting 
‘cross-fertilization of ideas’. 
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Article XI.—A note on Adult Education in 
Rural Areas 


H. MORRIS-JONES 


(Late Article Eleven Tutor in Nottinghamshire) 


RTICLE 11 is, of course, the article in Chapter 1 of the Adult 
Education Regulations of the Board of Education. In its original 
form the article, in substance, was an offer by the Board to pay an 
inclusive grant not exceeding £300 to a Responsible Body who should 
for this sum employ a full-time Tutor to engage in the following 
duties: 
(1) Take at least one 3-year Tutorial or Advanced Tutorial Class. 
(2) Take other classes of Chapter 2 standard (University Sessional 
or Extension Lecture Classes) or Chapter 3 standard (One Year 
Terminal or Short Terminal Classes). 

(3) Engage in such pioneering work as will lead to the foundation of 
Adult Classes. 

(4) Organize and administer classes in a specified area—usually 

rural, 

Originally the Board limited the number of Tutors so employed to 
not more than two—in exceptional cases—three—under the same 
Responsible Body. 

This was amended in the Adult Education Amending Regulations, 
No. 1, 1939, (confirmed by Amending Regulations No. 2. 1941) so 
that not more than 70 full time Tutors could be employed. As a result 
some Tutors are now employed under Article 11 who have little or no 
organizing and administrative work. The argument of this account of 
Article 11 will deal, however, mainly with the original Article 11 
appointments, those, i.e. who have both tutoring and organizing duties. 
(1) The Nature of the Job 

Article 11 appointments began in 1931 and have therefore existed for 
13 years. In 1938 the Tutors’ Association found on inspection that the 
nature of the duties which these appointments involve varied consider- 
ably from area to area. Some Tutors have organizing responsibility 
only for 3 to 12 classes. Other Tutors have to organize 40 to 50 classes. 
Many Tutors have also other teaching duties to perform—in Universi- 
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ties, Colleges, or Technical Institutions in addition to the duties laid 
down by the Board’s Regulations. These supplementary duties have 
been immensely increased with the developments in Army Education 
now organized by the Regional Committees, so that nearly all Tutors 
employed by Responsible Bodies under Article 11 are now called on to 
perform a great variety of duties, which include taking Tutorial classes, 
giving pioneer talks and lectures, classes and lectures to H.M. Forces, 
and the manifold tasks involved in the organization and administration 
of these duties. Quite clearly a number of questions must now be asked 
and an attempt made to answer them: 
) (1) With what degree of adequacy can one man perform these 
several and differing tasks? 
(2) What light can the experience of Article 11 Tutors throw on the 
state of adult work—especially in a rural area? 
(3) Has the Adult Educational movement outgrown the conditions 
under which Article 11 appointments were originally made? 
(4) What contribution can an attempt to answer these questions 
make to the blue-printing of Adult Education? 
The writer of this brief account thinks that the answer to these 
* questions are as follows: 
(1) No man can perfectly accomplish the dual job of teaching and 
organizing. Each calls for a different type of mental equipment. 
The best teacher needs leisure and opportunity to read, reflect 
2 and research, otherwise his lectures become hurried pot-boilers 
of notes taken down years before or cribbed from a rapid perusal 
of a current best-seller. If time presses on him he becomes a bad 
gramophone record of ideas and judgments not his own. If his 
work calls for lectures to as wide a variety of audience as a 
Tutorial class and a Women’s Institute, or from a University to 
a village hall or school, and if he has lectures to deliver on 4 or 
even 5 nights a week, and if this is continued over a period of 
years, time will come when his Tutorial class lecture and his 
Women’s Institute lecture will be one and the same lecture! And 
in all probability it will resemble far more the original W.I. 
7 lecture than the original Tutorial class lecture. If again, time 
prohibits original research, makes writing and study rather a 
i hurried operation of spare, sporadic moments, the quality of his 
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work will progressively decline. The mental equipment of the 
good teacher implies a lively desire for accuracy and relevance, 
a critical judgment, and an unreadiness to submit without strug- 
gle to another man’s way of thinking, a ruthless paring of un- 
essential detail to get general principles anda capacity to forget 
the trivial and unnecessary data. On the other hand the organizer 
is called upon to manipulate a crowd of detail, trivial and fleeting 
though a great deal of it is. Names of people, their habits, faces, 
temperaments, abilities, occupations, addresses, times and dates, 
buses and trains, and the manifold of trivialities which makes 
organizing so attractive to one man and distasteful to another. 
The organizer should also possess the capacity to be congenial 
and attractive to a great variety of people. His should be the gift. 
to agree with the greatest number of people most of the time. 

The tendency for an organizing Tutor is to develop more of 
the gifts appropriate to an organizer. He is an academic exile, 
usually resident in a village or small town, bereft of an adequate 
library and of congenial intellectual company. He is daily called 
upon to discuss matters with those who have neither his training 
nor his interests. He must therefore adjust himself to share their ° 
interests and consider their judgments. He tends therefore to 
‘talk down’ to his company and reduce everything to the lowest 
common intellectual denominator. He lacks the thrust and 
parry of stimulating and critical discussion. It has long been noted 
that the organizing Tutor has to perform the logically contradic- 
tory task of creating a spontaneous desire for education. It is as easy 
as lifting oneself up by one’s bootlaces. Or, at least, it is in the 
conditions under which it is now attempted. 


(2) For consider the nature of those conditions. The Tutor-Organ- 


izer is placed in a given area, a county possibly. It has 100 to 
150 villages whose populations vary from a few dozen to a 
couple of thousand, with an occasional country town of 10 to 
20,000. Pressure is exerted on him from above to produce as many 
‘classes’ as possible. He cannot possibly organize classes in every 
village so one village is taken as central and used as a ‘feed’ for 3 
or 4 others. The 12 or 18 students foregather to chose a 
subject and tutor. If they have had a class before and have liked 
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the Tutor they insist on his coming again. And some Tutors are 
fixtures in certain centres for 7 or 8 or even more years. If the 
Tutor has been a failure—not only will they not have him again 
but the existence of a class at all in that village becomes highly 
problematical. They finally choose a subject that will appeal to 
the majority of the students. They vary greatly in age and 
ability. One or two may be unusually gifted and interested in 
Philosophy, Literature, Economics. The greatest interest of the 
group however is current affairs and this stress on the immediate 
issues of the day is a perpetual difficulty to the harassed organizer. 
Is he to insist that they take European History before they study 
the events of the last week? or use the latter as a peg to hang 
general reflections on European History? Are the interests of the 
bright student to be sacrificed so that the majority gets its way? 
Adult Education is a democratic movement, but is this always edu- 
cationally satisfactory? There may be one or two whoare capable 
of profiting by a Tutorial Class but the majority often cannot 
rise above a terminal class. 

And as the Terminal is paid at a lower rate, the tendency of 
responsible bodies is to use the services of an inferior or 
inexperienced tutor for such classes. The brighter students are 
therefore isolated and rebuffed and will in all likelihood lose 
interest in the work. Furthermore the villagers not being able 
to meet others from other groups will, aftera few years, exhaust 
the possibilities of each other as sparring partners ina discussion. 
They know to an exhaustive detail the opinions and ideas each 
has on current issues. New judgments can only come from the 
Tutor—one important reason why he should be changed as 
often as possible in rural classes. 

But some system should be devised whereby the more 
advanced students could profit by more advanced classes 
either by grouping villages together and bringing students 
together, or by some form of Adult College wherein men and 
women of higher than the average ability can share better 
educational facilities. 


(3) For the main argument of this brief account of rural adult 


education is that many of the conditions in which Article 11 Tutors 
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first operated are now outgrown. The post of Organizing Tutor 
has been in effect a halfway house to a more coherent and 
closely-knit system of Adult Education. For consider how 
different now are some of the fundamentals of English and 
Welsh Adult Education, especially in the rural or semi-rural 
areas, as compared with the movement in its early days, or even 
up to the end of the nineteen-twenties, when it was still mainly a 
loosely organized effort at providing tutorial classes in indus- 
trial areas. In these areas it had a far greater number of people 
within a limited area and where it was easier to draw together 
men and women who shared similar interests and had on the 
whole fairly equal attainments. Travelling was easy even from 
distant suburbs, and the tradition of the Mechanics’ Institutes 
and other nineteenth century ventures, often semi-political, 
at mass education had prepared the ground for the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association of the early twentieth century. And, as the 
‘workers’ in its title indicates, its appeal also was semi-political. 
To seek knowledge, for knowledge is power, was the motive 
it evoked in the students. Such efforts as the attempt to find out 
how many M.P.s, County Councillors, Town Councillors, 
Guardians etc. have graduated from W.E.A. classes demons- 
trates this kind of educational strategy. Not that this was wrong 
in the least. The point is that Adult Education has now 
outgrown this appeal or, perhaps, more accurately it now 
includes many people to whom the original appeal has no force. 
Their motive in joining a class is either to refresh their memory 
on a subject which they already have studied, or to study a new 
subject they are anxious to know more about, or even to join a 
class because they want to pass an evening engaged in argument 
and discussion on a subject they cannot discuss elsewhere. They 
do not consider themselves ‘workers’ in the old W.E.A. sense at 
all; probably most of them have secure jobs in banking, elemen- 
tary and secondary school-teaching, retail shop-keeping, etc. So 
our Adult Education movement is by now a more varied mixture 
of men and motives than it was 20 or even 10 years ago. It 
would be high-handed action to shut out the people who have 
come into it in the last decade and force the movement into the 
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straight and narrow paths it walked in the -pre-Article Eleven 
days. It has also, as has been previously indicated, outgrown 
the attempt made by the appointment of Article Eleven Tutors 
to reach the rural and semi-rural areas not affected previously. 
These problems are not soluble even by appointing more Article 
Eleven Tutors: though this would help asa temporary expedient. 
Potentially in each Art. 11 area there are 100 to 200 class-centres 
if the aim is to be an adult class in each moderately sized village. 
But no organizing tutor can be responsible for such a large 
number of centres and be expected to be a Tutorial Class 
Tutor and take 4 or 5 other classes as well in addition to deliver- 
ing single lectures and pioneer work. Seriously done, the job 
would be excessive for one man. There are other difficulties. 
Village schools fitted for the education of infants and children 
are not suitable centres for Adult classes, apart from the psycho- 

* logical inhibitions many village adults feel to entering the school. 
Furthermore the tendency is for village groups to have a high 
age average. The young married woman is tied to the house, 
especially if she has children. The village worker has fewer hours 
of leisure than the town worker, especially if, as so often happens, 
the more vigorous villager may be working in the nearest town 
and has to travel by bus, cycle or motor-cycle after his day’s 
work. The student capable of Tutorial Class work is isolated in 
the village and the group choses a subject suitable for the maj- 
ority which is usually more elderly than a town class .The term- 
inal classes are by no means valueless. They do provide an 
opportunity in the stuffy and conservative life of an English 
village through which new ideas can percolate. But their value 
and purpose is strictly limited. 

(4) What then can be done to adapt the organization of adult 
education so that it can reach out to larger numbers of people? 
What provision can be made for bringing the better students 
together from the different villages; and to provide opportuni- 
ties for more intensive study than the weekly class held on 12, 18 
or even 24 weeks a year? It seems that the answer must be a 
combination of the village College with the Adult Residential 
College. Is it entirely fanciful to suppose that the time may come 
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when each County area or combination of Counties within 
one Region shall have its own Adult Residential College and 
that most of the bigger villages shall, in co-operation with it, 
have a Village College and that part of the work of the Warden 
of the Residential College shall be the supervision of the work of 
these village colleges, and that part of the work of the 
subwardens (whether they be part-time or full-time) of the 
Village College shall be the organization of adult groups in the 
vicinity of the College, or in areas where it is impossible for the 
residents to attend classes in the Village College. The Adult 
Education Movement in the country is now reaching maturity 
and if it is to have plans in keeping with the magnitude of its 
opportunity these plans should at least be ambitious and 
adventurous. It cannot rely on the organization as it at present 
operates. It does not and cannot tackle the problems which 
thwart its growth at present. It would be a denial of its’: own 
fundamental postulates if it cared more for its established 
routines of procedure than for providing adult education on a 
more extensive and more intensive scale in this country. 


The Education of Film Taste 


S. H. V. ARGENT 


OO much learning and too little life: such is traditional educa- 

tion. Yet feeding the mind on facts and exercising it on reasons 
is inadequate nurture for an epoch which, unlike the Age of Reason, 
cannot take its values for granted. Propagandists set less store by 
reason. The Ministry of Information, for instance, addresses itself very 
much to the emotions, trying thereby to buttress old and build new 
values. It might more truly be called the Ministry of Morale. 

The Ministry makes considerable use of films, both in and out 
of cinemas. In the latter alone thirty million seats are occupied every 
week. But people do not buy them to see Ministry of Information 
films. They want the commercial feature films which depend even 
more on their emotional appeal. In this way a vast, continuous excita- 
tion of popular emotion is going on, moulding and fixing popular 


values. 
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Some time ago I saw that noble piece of propaganda, ‘The 
Silent Village’ about Lidice. The audience looked at it in tolerant 
silence. It was followed by a tawdry feature, ‘Pierre of the Plains’. 
This was a display of stupid social situations, bad ethics and cheap 
sensations, but its incidents were received with bursts of laughter and 
ejaculations of excitement. It is true that the former film was realist and 
the latter escapist, and the average cinema goer is said to eschew real 
life. But that is no justification for sending him on his escapes in com- 
pany with vulgarity, egotism and social re-action. Romantic love, 
thrilling adventure and a happy ending are possible with these. In any 
case escapist entertainment for all the people all the time is no recipe 
for leisure fruitful in personal development. Entertainment has moral 
responsibilities. That does not mean uplift. But it does mean a purging 
of the emotions, not a fouling. 

Fortunately there are some good popular films. They are not 
goody-goody or arty-crafty, the Scylla and Charybdis of the improv- 
ers. They speak in common terms about natural men. One such film 
has been fittingly called, ‘Millions Like Us’. The problem is to increase 
the demand for such films. The elder generations of the educated and 
of educationists are not helpful, for they take pride in avoiding and 
condemning the cinema. They say “We haven’t been to a cinema for 
twelve months’. This leaves the good tunes to the devil. Democracy 
cannot survive its handing on from the middle class to the working 
class, unless pictures rather than print, films rather than books, are used 
as the appropriate instruments of culture. The wizards of Hollywood 
have partly exploited, partly induced a remarkable pictorial suscepti- 
bility. Recently I saw a film in which a pianist gave a recital of tuneful 
classics. First there was a long sequence showing a full view of the 
performer and his instrument, then another in close up of the keyboard 
and coursing fingers. Neither contained variety of camera angles, of 
camera distances, or any shots of pictorial images suggested by the 
music. The audience began to clap ironically. The director of the film 
might have heard, for there was a cut to a tree swaying in the wind, 
then to a blossom-laden branch, then to a running stream, then to 
breaking waves, and finally back to the pianist. But now the keyboard 
was seen through moving flames and advancing tanks. Long before 
this complicated pattern appeared, the audience had fallen quiet and 
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remained so; its relatively appreciative response to an attempt at visual 
poetry. 

Such susceptibility is an educational opportunity. The school 
curriculum has long had a place for literary appreciation, and musical 
appreciation has won a modest place there. Yet few ex-pupils read good 
books or hear good music, or any music at all. But they see plenty 
of films, and the schools do nothing much about it. If they really are 
going to train for leisure, and through leisure for personal living 
and citizenship, then they will find room for film appreciation. Two 
objections to this course are likely to be made. One is that the cur- 
riculum is overcrowded, the other that film magnates will go their way 
anyhow. But the curriculum is over-ripe for reform to bring it into line 
with contemporary needs, and film producers’ sensitiveness to box office 
returns is notorious. Education is a box office factor. 

As there has been only a minute amount of film appreciation in 
schools, there is the bigger need for it in adult education. A serious 
study of film will touch only a minority, as study has always 
done. This does not lessen its importance. A greater number can be 
reached by film society programmes, where the emphasis is on the 
enjoyment of an art. As apparatus and films may be expensive, there is 
a case for subsidy from public finds. There should be a repertory 
cinema in every sizeable town, and if it attracts good audiences at mod- 
erate prices but cannot pay its way, then it should be supported from 
the rates or taxes. Smaller places could be visited by mobile vans such 
as the Ministry of Information is using in factory and village for 
creating and sustaining war morale. 

In North Lancashire a scheme is being tried that distantly resembles 
this. In several villages film appreciation meetings are held weekly. 
They are neither classes for study nor shows for entertainment, but 
something in between. Sixteen millimetre films are shown, and a lect- 
urer comments discreetly. The most intellectually advanced of the 
groups dip into dramatic theory and consider film technique. The less 
advanced are not interested in art; they want life, though they like a 
good story. If they see a documentary, they think of subject matter not 
of presentation, and the tutor limits himself in that sphere to brief 
remarks on some such topic as this (I quote from an actual syllabus): 
“The value of the film in widening our horizons, in taking our intelli- 
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gence and imagination where no other medium could, e.g. the William- 
son undersea pictures, the Scott pictures, war films.” The difference 
between the work of the more and the less advanced is measured partly 
by the intellectual quality of the films seen, and partly by the degree of 
abstraction in the tutor’s comments. Members of groups of either kind 
rarely tolerate the repetition of a film in the same programme, as they 
would if they were students. A wily tutor of an elementary group 
managed to repeat one film by running it first through silently and then 
with sound, in order to bring home the part played by the latter. But 
she took the precaution of doing this at the beginning of the meeting. 

All the grou;'s live within a long weekly bus ride of a cinema and 
when a good commercial film turns up, the tutor recommends it. At 
the next meeting there may be a short discussion about it, but on the 
whole these village groups look and listen rather than talk. 

The scheme is not ambitious, but it has two advantages. One is that 
the use of sixteen millimetre apparatus is relatively inexpensive; the 
other that it appeals to non-students of which the ordinary cinema 
audience is composed, and it is the taste of the ordinary man that is at 
stake. Bohemians may think exclusively of beauty, and Philistines 
exclusively of good. In ordinary men, good taste has not a little to do 
with good morals; personal and civic; witness the world’s abiding 
literature. This, in a world beset with many and great social problems, 
must be the final justification of encouraging the demand for good 
films. 


A Fragment on Education and Other 
Matters, taken from Old Moore’ s ‘Newtopia’ 


H. C. BARNARD 


. . . [had not been in the isle of Nusquam above three months when 
it chanced that one day, as my host Aliquis and I were walking together 
abroad, we passed by one of the Houses of Education (as they call 
them) of which there is great abundance in that country. In fact there 
is not a city or a town—nay, even a small village—but has one or more 
of these Houses; and they, for splendour, far outshine all other build- 
ings in the land. Indeed, they are adorned with towers and domes and 
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porticos and gardens which catch the eye and provoke the admiration 
of all beholders. 

Tell me, good Aliquis, said I, what is done in these magnifical abodes 
and how are the children and young people of your land educated 
in them? ; 

Willingly, he replied; but you first unfold to me how these matters 
are arranged in your own land, so that we may make comparison and 
thereby be the better instructed. 

If you would have it so, I answered. In the first place, then, our 
Houses of Education (or schools, as we chiefly name them) are so 
many and so large that every child has opportunity to frequent them. 
Nay more, such attendance is for an appointed number of years by law 
laid compulsorily upon all our children. If parents neglect to have 
their sons and daughters duly schooled they must themselves pay the | 
penalty before the magistrates. And this is reasonable because the State 
itself discharges the cost of education and no child, through the poverty 
of its parents, may be deprived of that schooling which is given both 
in its own interests and in those of State. 

Education, then, with you, said Aliquis, is open to all without any 
‘return or charge laid upon the parents? 

Not quite, I answered, for we have also schools in which sums are 
paid for the education which is given therein. Some such schools, called 
‘public’ (why I know not), receive much money from parents and are 
thus closely restricted to the children of the wealthy ,who are not in 
truth necessarily the most intelligent. The cost for one child may even 
exceed in a single year what a workman can earn during that time to 
support his family by his labour. 

What you say is hard to comprehend, said Aliquis. If the State 
provides free education and compels it by law, how happens it that 
some among your people pay large sums to send their children to school? 

I am well acquainted with the answer, I returned, but I cannot give 
it for a reason which it is not lawful to utter. But, come, tell me how you 
manage these things. Do you excel us? 

That I cannot tell, said Aliquis, yet are our customs in this matter 
somewhat different from yours. It is not every child with us who may 
enter a House of Education and there be schooled. From the earliest 
years our children are at appointed times closely tested and examined 
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by certain officials called Inquisitors. By the use of divers machines and 
other secret methods they decide which children are worthy of 
admittance to a House of Education; and at about the age of three or 
four those who are thought fit are sent thither to be educated at the 
State’s expense. The length of time that they remain there is propor- 
tioned to their merit as determined by the aforesaid Inquisitors. 

But, my friend, I replied, tell me what happens to those who are 
adjudged unworthy to be educated by the State. 

As for them, said Aliquis, they are neglected or occupied in the 
simplest tasks of drudgery until they are old enough to be drafted to the 
Army; for we consider that those who study the military arts and 
occupy themselves in war—the vilest of human occupations—are 
themselves the lowest and most contemptible members of the State. As 
a result it is the fondest wish and constant endeavour of every parent 
so to nurture and prepare his child that he may be approved by the 
Inquisitors and admitted to a House of Education. Indeed there are 
among us reformers who hope that by revealing to parents the purpose 
of military training and the effect which it has upon the character of 
those who undergo it, we may succeed in abolishing at once war( the 
chiefest of human ills) and all the other wickedness which defiles 
humanity. But their reasoning is not clear to me and I am not at all of 
their opinion. 

Nor I, I replied. As for us, we aim at same end by vastly increasing 
our military preparations; and this method is perhaps equally uncertain. 
But I am shocked by what you say concerning soldiers. It is surely no 
contemptible thing to hazard—and perhaps lay down one’s life for 
one’s friends, or to study the military arts in an attempt (even if it is 
mistaken) to do what appears to be one’s duty. With us the very 
reverse of your practice holds. Everything is done to glorify the 
profession of the soldier. He wears a conspicuous dress which increases 
the fierceness of his aspect among men and (so our statesmen tell us) 
has important aphrodisiac effects among women. When our chief 
ruler, or king appears in public, he also (though perhaps not greatly 
skilled in military matters) wears the garb of a soldier or sailor. At 
certain seasons, too, when it is his custom to bestow honours and 
favours, it is largely those who serve him in armies or navies who 
benefit from his largesse. 
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The custom is very different in this island, replied Aliquis. The 
uniforms worn by soldiers are by us regarded with contempt as a badge 
of those who perform menial and degrading acts, and who have to be 
commanded and directed and drilled in a manner unsuited to free and 
intelligent men. It is for this reason, then, that we deny them education, 
lest they should begin to reason about their functions and so refuse to 
perform them. 

I believe that your countrymen are very greatly mistaken, I said, 
and I prefer our own customs. For we esteem highly the drill and 
military exercises which soldiers perform, and we practise our children 
—girls as well as boys—in them from the age of puberty, if not 
earlier, alleging that such training has great value as a discipline of the 
body and the mind alike; and, giving this as one among other reasons, 
we desire all our citizens to be practised in the military arts. 

You are fortunate, returned Aliquis, if such exercises do indeed 
discipline your countrymen; for that must ensure at least an abatement 
if not a disappearance of those crimes and other evils which owe their 
origin to laxity and want of discipline. 

I must confess that we are hardly in that case, said I; for it is in truth 
a fact that the more our fellow-countrymen are drilled and the stricter 
the discipline to which they are submitted in their military training, the 
more do crimes of violence increase amongst us, and the greater the 
spread of vile diseases due to self-indulgence and lack of true discipline. 
Yet do we not for this reason bate a jot of our admiration for the 
soldier’s way of life, either of his glamour in peace or of his deeds of 
death and destruction in war. Perhaps we and you do not agree on what 
is meant by this word ‘discipline’. But leaving this matter, friend 
Aliquis, tell me now, if those who exercise themselves in military 
matters are so despised among you, what classes in your common- 
wealth are held in chief renown? 

First, said he, the teachers who practise their art in our Houses of 
Education; for we consider nothing nobler or more worthy of a free 
man than to guide the development of the minds and hearts of children. 
And secondly our physicians and surgeons—nay, I had almost set them 
first; for their concern is with the health of bodies, and little can be done 
to train mind or heart aright if the body ails. 

I wonder, quoth I (half to myself); yet have some ready wits and 
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kindly hearts dwelt in frail houses of clay. Nevertheless is health indeed 
the first of blessings and the physician worthy of high honour. 

The custom of the king of this Isle of Nusquam, continued Aliquis, 
differs greatly from the royal customs of your own country which you 
have described. When our king goes abroad in state he wears the 
insignia of a teacher or a physician that he may thus do honour to their 
crafts and their services to the State. Moreover, when he has crosses or 
stars or ribbons to distribute it is upon members of these two classes 
that most of them are bestowed. The result is that such persons not 
infrequently become greatly puffed up, esteeming themselves high 
above others who serve the commonwealth in other ways. And in fact, 
for this reason teachers in particular are often sadly out of favour with 
the many. 

That is oftimes their fortune also with us, I answered, —though for 
a different reason. 

Tell me then, said Aliquis, how do you choose out those who are to 
become teachers among you, and in what way do you train them for 
their task? 

In truth, I replied, it is not our most intelligent or most highly-gifted 
citizens that we select for this work. Those among us who have the 
greatest talents become our statesmen and administrators, our merch- 
ants and money-changers, our physicians and devisers of engines and 
machines. From those who are left some may become teachers and we 
exercise them atourschools of learning called universities or colleges, 
for a space of several years. Then they are handed over to the profess- 
ors of pedagogy—a subject so abstruse that even those who profess it 
know not how to pronounce its name. 

What then, asked Aliquis, is this art or mystery to which so formid- 
able a title is given? 

In the first place, I answered, those among us who design to become 
teachers make a study of the mind, and to this science we have given 
the name of Psychology or, so to say, the ‘Science of the Soul’ — 
though indeed .one of our own poets has called this also ‘insolens 

verbum’. 

You are indeed fortunate, quoth Aliquis, to know what the mind or 
the soul is, for our profoundest philosophers still hesitate to pronounce 
upon this subject. 
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I would not claim, said I, that-we are exactly informed upon the 
nature of mind, yet we do not hesitate to measure its depth and breadth 
with some exactitude, and to record its functions with an abundance of 
mathematical symbols. We then manipulate these symbols with no 
little ingenuity, and by so doing we formulate the laws of the mind’s 
action and nature; though I confess that these laws appear to change 
every few years with the introduction of some new system or theory. 

That is doubtless a sign of progress, replied Aliquis. But, come tell 
me, what else do your intending teachers learn? 

We discuss with them, I replied, the principles upon which their 
art is based and in particular we treat of the aims which education 
should set before itself. 

You are agreed then, said he, what these aims should be? 

By no means, I answered. But we set our future teachers to consider 
the opinions on this subject which have been held by our ancestors or 
by the most eminent philosophers of our own time; and we leave 
them to combine these as best they may or to choose out that which 
pleases them best. It matters not, for when once they become teachers, 
they are not likely consciously to apply these principles which they 
have learnt. We have borrowed this method from our professors of 
philosophy, 

I understand, said Aliquis. It is not easy in the press of affairs, to 
order one’s doings with exactness in the light of a scheme or theory. 
But tell me more of this matter, for I find it interesting. 

There remains little to say, I replied; but perhaps I should remark 
that those who are to become teachers are shown how school buildings 
may be so adapted as to afford adequate light, air, heat and whatever 
else is requisite for the health and comfort of the children who are to be 
educated therein. 

Your teachers then, said Aliquis, are concerned with the designing 
and planning of your schools and institutions of learning, or are at 
least consulted by the architects and builders who attend to this matter? 

Not in the least, I answered; but our method of training ensures that 
the teacher will be able to criticize the school buildings once they have 
been erected. But enough of teachers, who in sooth are a wearisome 
folk with us; and do you, good Aliquis, in your turn speak to me of your 
customs here in the Isle of Nusquam. Tell me, for instarice, what is 
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done in your Houses of Education and how are your young people 
instructed. 

Many years ago, returned Aliquis, one of our greatest philosophers, 
named Rufus, set forth the theory that if a child be made to study hard 
and long at a subject which is kept continually before his notice, he will 
eventually weary of it and turn of his own free will to its opposite. Our 
teachers therefore cause their pupils to study none but the most inferior 
forms of literature and art. The set books, for example, which my son, 
aged 12, studies this year are the adventures of one Sextonius Blacus; 
and he is also required to analyze the alleged humour of all the jokes in 
a weekly journal called the Lodestone. He has come to loathe them so 
much that I am assured that he will never read such books again when 
he leaves the House of Education. During all lessons whatsoever, also, 
loud music—if one can call crude noises by this name—is played, 
not indeed by civilized men, but by barbarians disguised as such. The 
state also appoints certain wise men whose duty it is to choose out the 
worst pictures (though indeed their task is not difficult), and these 
must by law be constantly displayed before our children until they 
heartily hate the sight of them. And for several hours on end each 
day the pupils are compelled to sit in a hot and heavy air watching the 
antics of degenerate amorists or the exploits of debased criminals, 
cunningly displayed in moving pictures; so that our children may 
in the end from their hearts despise and loathe everything of this kind. 

You interest me greatly, I said; but, say, do these methods indeed 
turn the heart and mind of the child towards truth and beauty in art and 
literature and nature? May not some remain content in after life with 
the fodder with which they have been fed, as children, in the House of 
Education? 

It must be confessed, answered Aliquis, that this not infrequently 
does happen because sloth or sheer habit prevails; but none the less we 
hold fast to the principles laid down by the philosopher of whom I 
spoke. It is so much easier to do this than to tax our brains to devise 
new methods. But tell me your practice in these matters. 

It is the contrary of yours. From their earliest youth we endeavour 
to make our children familiar with the noblest literature and art that 
our race has produced; we even introduce them to the masterpieces of 
other literatures; we encourage them to investigate and to admire the 
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phenomena of nature and to handle with understanding philosophical 
instruments and other engines. There is scarce a branch of human 
enquiry with which they are not made fully acquainted. 

I would enquire, said Aliquis, what persists of all this after they 
leave the hands of your teachers. Do they still occupy themselves with 
a study of your noblest poets and your most profound philosophers? 
Do they prefer solemn and dignified music to cheap and evanescent 
tunes lacking in imagination and skill? Do they look on the work- 
ings of nature around them with an understanding eye and thus 
appreciate the beauty and harmony of the cosmos? 

‘ That I know not, I answered; yet I suspect that, as with you, our 
education sometimes fails of its purpose and is turned to unworthy 
ends. How difficult are these questions to resolve! Only God—— 

Hold! Hold! cried Aliquis. Forbear, I beseech you, to utter the 
sacred name here in the open street. Do you wish to be delivered to the 
tormentors and to suffer many and terrible things at their hands? Such 
impiety might cost an imprudent man his life. 

Here is another cause for astonishment! I replied. What harm is done 
by naming the Maker of the Universe, so be it that the name is pro- 
nounced not in vain nor blasphemously, but with due solemnity and 
reverence? 

With us, said Aliquis, such matters as these are kept close and dark. 
No child is allowed to know anything whatsoever concerning them 
before the age of puberty. He may see his parents and elder siblings and 
friends frequent the temple on holydays, but he himself is most strictly 
forbidden to enquire concerning religious matters. As a result he is con- 
sumed with curiosity which increases as the day of initiation approach- 
es. He is then conducted to the temple where, after solemn ceremonies, 
he is initiated into the saci:.! mysteries, and the truths of our holy 
religion are revealed to him. He now has the right of being allowed to 
accompaity his relatives and friends to the temple on holydays; but 
what he is told there and how and whom he worships he is not allowed 
to divulge to the uninitiated. 

I take it then, I replied, that your temples are thronged with wor- 
shippers. 

I confess that it is far otherwise, answered Aliquis. For once the 
novelty has worn off only too many prefer to spend the holydays, not 
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in the practice of those mysteries to which they have been admitted, 
but in various forms of pleasure. There was indeed never a time when 
the mysteries lacked devotees as they do in these days, I fear that 
method of training children in religion is not a very successful one. 

Our experience is similar to yours, I said. Every year does the num- 
ber of those who frequent our churches (as we call our temples) 
diminish. 

May not the cause be, enquired Aliquis, that you instruct your 
children too early or too much in the practice of your religion—for I 
gather that you do make them acquainted with this? 

It is possible, I returned, though I am very loath to think so; yet 
much of what is given to our children in our temples and our schools 
is little suited to them and apt to turn them away or discourage their 
intelligence. However they commonly turn not to what is better, but 
leave worship aside as something of no account and utterly to be 
neglected. I know not; the answer is indeed hard to find. 

True, replied Aliquis; but as far as education goes—and that, you 
will remember, was the ground and origin of our conversation—both 
your methods and ours, though they differ by a whole heaven the one 
from the other, yet in their result seem similar. For both in your 
country and in this island of Nusquam there be children whom our 
treatment turns some one way and some another. There would 
therefore seem to be no sovereign method. We can but do our best 
as we each see it. 

Your doctrine, said I, lacks something of enthusiasm. We shall 
doubtless profit some children even if others disappoint us—and who 
knows but that total of benefit may grow under our hands, and that 
education may even yet save humanity from itself. It lies not with us 
to give the increase. 

That at least is true, he“replied; and we returned to his house in 
silence. ... 

Caetera desunt. 


Reviews 


THE EDUCATION OF THE COUNTRYMAN. By H. M. Burton (Kegan Paul) 15s. 


IN his clear picture of the village school and of the difficulties of a teacher in 
the countryside, Mr. Burton has done good service to rural education. ‘The 
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country school’, he says, ‘like so many unfortunates, has never had a chance’, 
He points out, with considerable justification, that the whole conception of 
our educational system has seemed to be an urban conception and that at 
least until about 1930 the rural schools ‘received less consideration, less 
generosity, less intelligent care, than the urban schools’, despite the fact that 
approximately one-third of the school population may fairly be called. 
country children. 

Mr. Burton gives a vivid picture of a typical village school, with its semi- 
ecclesiastical architecture, its damp and draughts, and its general lack of 
amenities for teacher or child. He shows how the very solidity of these 
buildings has been in some ways their greatest handicap, in that extensive 
modernization has been often proved to be disproportionately expensive. It 
is indeed tragic that many of these village schools, which are a memorial to 
the fine pioneer work of the religious and charitable societies in the nine- 
teenth century, have come to be a handicap to educational development in 
the countryside. 

Mr. Burton writes fully about the teachers, school managers and parents in 
the countryside and points out, what is often forgotten, that there is real 
poverty to be found in the countryside as well as the town. It is said by 
people who have had experience of both, that the poverty to be found in 
some farm labourers’ cottages in the years before the war at least equalled 
anything to be found in the depressed areas. He shows how often, as a result 
of such poverty, the experience of our country children is limited and 
how this causes a reserve and suspicion which “is sometimes dismissed 
impatiently as stupidity’. 

The benefits of central schools and reorganization in the countryside, 
both to the older children and to the younger children, are clearly shown 
and Mr. Burton puts forward strong claims for a curriculum which is more 
nearly related to the children’s lives than the traditional, ma‘nly academic, 
curricula of the past. Some of his readers will hesitate to accept all his views. 
His daily programme will be more free and flexible than is commonly found 
even in schools which have developed on these lines, and to succeed it will 
require, as he admits, the best of teachers. Even his critics, however, will 
admit that he has succeeded in supplying a more satisfactory answer to the 
quest:on, “What is the best that we can give to the country child?’ than the 
answer which the traditional curriculum provides. 

It is Mr. Burton’s views on Religious Education which will be most 
strongly criticized and one feels that in his desire to be rid of the anomalies 
which the Dual System has brought into administration he is inclined to 
underrate the importance and value of spiritual training in schools. There are 
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statements in his chapter on ‘Dual Control’ which are open to question: 
for instance he says, “The people themselves, even in the rural areas, which 
are supposed to be less sophisticated than the town, do not want religious 
teaching in the day-school’. Surely it is common experience that there are 
many parents who never enter a Church but who, nevertheless, want and 
expect their children to have religious teaching in school. 

The problems of the country secondary school are fully and admirably 
dealt with, and valuable and original suggestions are made about the selec- 
tion and training of teachers. 

The chapter on ‘Adolescents and Adults’ shows how, in most parts of the 
country, the difficulties inherent in organizing Adult Education in country 
districts have overwhelmed even the best intentioned organizers. Although 
giving high tribute to the work of the Young Farmers’ Clubs Mr. Burton has 
not foreseen the opportunities which will be possible under the new Educa- 
tion Bill in Young People’s residential Colleges. Here, surely, may be a 
beginning of something that leads ultimately to a pattern of residential Adult 
Education in the countryside, not a slavish imitation of Folk High Schools, 
but something which grows, and grows naturally from an increasing demand 
from the younger people for education, and in particular for residential 
education. There is immense scope for adolescent and adult education in the 
country, but there remains much pioneer and experimental work to be done. 

This book was written before the issue of the Government’s White Paper 
or the Education Bill, and readers will be able to judge for themselves the 
extent to which the Government’s proposals provide solutions for the 
problems which are dealt with so fully in this book. The Bill provides great 
opportunities, and it may be that at last the opportunities for the country child 
will be more nearly equal to those of the town child. It is to be hoped that the 
lessons learned from evacuation, a chapter in our educational history 
wh’ch is dealt with by Mr. Burton with honesty and without sentimentality, 
will have been thoroughly learned and that this time the countryside will not 
be forgotten. 

The last chapter in the book raises questions which are fundamental and 
vital. “We have not yet thought it necessary to sit down and think out a new 
method of educating our young people to meet new conditions of life in 
this country, or in the world at large. . . . It is because these changed 
conditions now require a new kind of preparation and a new outlook on life 
that we must endeavour to find a new method of educating our young 
people’. And again, “We have to produce a people with a new attitude 
towards life’. That is the task of education and this indicates what must 
surely be our most urgent problem now that the structure on which a new 
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education can be built is provided in the Education Bill. With the need for 
creating ‘a new attitude towards life’ it is surely impossible to accept the 
‘complete secularization of education in State-provided or even State-aided 
schools’ for which Mr. Burton pleads. There appears, however, to be some 
confusion of thought on this issue and it seems that by ‘secularization,’ 
he means not the removal of religious teaching influence from the schools, 
but the removal of the teaching or influence of the parson, which is a 
different matter altogether. 

Let us hope, with Mr. Burton, that through new educational opportunities 
the people in the countryside will be ‘so altered and ennobled that they will 
become a power in the land, a force to be reckoned with’, and that ‘pros- 
perity, and with it population, will flow back to the countryside and England 
will recapture that happy balance between town and country that she has 
lost’. JOHN TREVELYAN 


VICTORIAN PRELUDE. By Maurice J. Quinlan (Columbia University 
Press and Humphrey Milford) 20s. 
THE sub-title of this admirable book, ‘A History of English Manners, 1700- 
1830’, explains its scope. Its main thesis is summed up in the sentence ‘the 
dynasty of Mrs. Grundy was even longer than the reign of Victoria’. That 
view is familiar enough; but what Mr. Quinlan has done is to assemble with 
great skill an immense amount of evidence to show that the remarkable 
improvement which culminated in Victorian times had its roots, and had 
indeed made considerable progress, in the 18th century. For improvement 
it was. We are too apt to think only of the less amiable features of Victorian- 
ism—the complacent prosperity, the stuffiness and prudery, the lack of 
taste, the religiosity and sabbatarianism, often accompanied by hypocrisy— 
and to forget the coarseness, brutality and inhumanity, the political corrup- 
tion, the intellectual and religious apathy of the early 18th century. The 
change affected all classes. The well-to-do were frightened by the French 
Revolution into a reform of manners, and evangelicalism became fashionable 
among them. For the lower classes Mr. Quinlan quotes two men who were 
certainly not biased towards religion. James Mill wrote in 1826 ‘in manners, 
in all the little moralities of daily intercourse, there is, even within the memory 
of men still living, a prodigious amelioration. There is a gentleness and 
civility in their deportment towards one another, not to speak of their 
superiors, rarely met with a century ago. Riot and drunkenness are greatly 
diminished’. And Francis Place (1829): ‘I am certain I risk nothing when I 
assert that more good has been done to the people in the last 30 years than in 
the three preceding centuries; that during this period they have become 
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wiser, better, more frugal, more honest, more respectable, more virtuous 
than they ever were before’. 

The causes of this transformation were various. There were the many 
societies, the initials of whose names would be a gift to Itma: two examples 
must suffice, the Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor, and the Association for Preserving Liberty and 
Property against Republicans and Levellers. Occasionally their efforts were 
aided by official action, e.g. the Proclamation which Wilberforce induced 
George III to issue in 1787 against every form of vice — and some quite 
innocent recreations. The Sunday Schools were another potent influence, 
which was strengthened by the introduction of the monitorial system for 
weekday schools. Mr. Quinlan might well have included Utilitarianism, for 
the Mechanics’ Institutes, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and all the work of the Philosophical Radicals bore fruit in the portent- 
ous solemnity of the Victorians. But far above all stands the Methodist 
revival, with its repercussions on the Established Church—the Evang- 
elical movement and the awakening of the High Church—Clapham 
and Clapton. Mr. Quinlan deals ably with the individuals concerned in these 
movements, particularly with Hannah More: ‘it is no exaggeration’ he 
comments, ‘to say that her books and pamphlets, more than any others, paved 
the highroad to Victorianism’. This extraordinary woman made the best of 
both worlds: after spending half her life as a fashionable playwright and the 
pet of Garrick, Johnson, Horace Walpole, and high society, she spent the’ 
remainder in good works and in issuing from her seclusion in Somerset, 
books and tracts that had the most far-reaching results. In the history of edu- 
cation, especially that of adults, her name is chiefly remembered for the 
schools that she and her sister Martha set up in the Mendips; but these were 
limited in outlook and short-lived, whereas her writings affected the educa- 
tion of girls for many a day. Her Strictures on Female Education and 
Coelebs in Search of a Wife, which Mr. Quinlan discusses in his delightful 
chapter “The Model Female’, may still be read—with suitable skipping. But 
in their day they were highly topical, being indeed a counterblast to the 
subversive theories of Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Mary Wollstonecraft was of course doubly suspect: she was not quite 
respectable herself, and she was mixed up with such Jacobinical atheists as 
Godwin and Shelley. Jacobinism was the Bolshy Bogey of that period: the 
French Revolution raised terror in the hearts of saints and sinners alike. 
Popular education was either opposed as leading to sedition, or-advocated 
as a means of making the poor contented with their lot and so obedient and 
grateful to their betters. Evangelicals and Utilitarians were both concerned 
with preserving property and rank. Their fears were inflated by the belief, 
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‘one of the most curious popular fallacies in History’, as Mr. Quinlan calls 7 
it, that ‘an international plot was afoot, aimed at the destruction of organized ~ 
religions and governments throughout the world. . . . It was commonly ~ 
rumoured that the conspirators planned to “illuminate” the masses, by en- 7 
couraging popular education and by providing them with propaganda.... | 
Any book therefore might have a baneful effect, and reading became a © 
dangerous occupation’. The plot was exposed in two books, one in English | 
by John Robison, the other in French by the Abbé Barruel, which led in © 
England to what Mr. Quinlan calls ‘something almost like a panic psychosis’; | 
of this episode James Mill wrote later (1826) ‘no such monstrous case of ~ 
gulling, no such inordinate swallow of delusion, we verily believe, is to be : 
found in the history of civilized man’. Yet it had its pernicious aftermath: | 
any supicion of French influence could hold up progress. If only there had ~ 
been a Hitler then to attack the French, they would have automatically / 
become our gallant allies, and how different the course of cultural and © 
political history would have been! 
For it was public opinion that was poisoned by the French Revolution; © 
and it is Mr. Quinlan’s contention throughout this book that the change in 3 
behaviour resulted from a change in public opinion. He quotes Burke’s © 
famous dictum ‘manners are of more importance than laws’, and adds as a © 
corollary ‘when public opinion became a strict arbiter of manners, Victorian- | 
ism had arrived’. There was a confluence of influences on the public.‘Amid ~ 
* the alarms of the French Revolution the nation became more receptive to _ 
moral reform. The Evangelicals pressed the importance of this reform and — 
pointed its course, and propaganda becoming more effective as literacy | 
increased, served to indoctrinate the people with Evangelical teachings. q 
Within a few decades public opinion not only expressed itself more forcibly 7 
than heretofore, but as it developed it crystallized upon questions of man- 4 
ners and morals’. Translated into modern terms, the churches cashed in on the © 
general panic—a device with which we are not unfamiliar to-day. Listen to | 
Wilberforce in 1789: ‘to the decline of religion and morality our national © 
difficulties must, both directly and indirectly, be chiefly ascribed’ ; the words } 
might have been written in the summer of 1940. j 
A brief review can do no justice to this excellent work. Though scholarly — 
and well-documented, such is Mr. Quinlan’s skill that it could be read with — 
pleasure by anyone. Produced in the U.S.A., it gives pleasure also to the eye | 
that is now inured to ‘authorized economy standards’. Several months ago it © 
was practically unobtainable in this country; but now that more copies are ’ 
available I hope that it will become as well known as it deserves. It should be | 
of especial interest to readers of this Journal, for as a background to the ¢ 
early history of adult education no book could be better. _F. A. CAVENAGH 
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Increase in cost of 
‘Adult Education’ 


With the June 1944 issue, the price of the 
journal will be increased by sixpence, to 

one and sixpence per issue. Institute members 
will, of course, continue to receive the journal 
under their membership subscription and 
the increase therefore affects only those who 


take out an annual subscription or purchase 


single copies. 


